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Art. XIV_ National Public Health Legislation. 

1. Reports and Resolutions relating to Sanitary Legislation. Pre¬ 

sented to the American Public Health Association at its meeting 
in Richmond, Va., November, 1878. 8vo. pp. 23. Cambridge, 
1878. 

2. A Hill to Establish a Department of Public Health , offered by Mr. 

Lamar, Dec. 10, 1878 (S. 1402), 45th Congress, 3d session. 

3. Memorandum of the American Public Health Association on Legis¬ 

lation Affecting Public Health. 

4. Proceedings of the Board of Experts authorized by Congress to 

investigate the Yellow Fever Epidemic of 1878, meeting held in 
Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 26, 27, 28, 1878. 8vo. pp. 21. New 
Orleans, 1878. 

5. Circulars of the National Board of Health, Washington, D. C. 

8vo., Nos. 1, 2, and 3. April 7, 1879. 

6. National Board of Health Bulletin. Nos. 1-7, 1879. 

Title LVIII. of the Revised Statutes of the United States, issued in 
1875, is headed “The Public Health,” and contains nine sections. The 
first of these directs that State quarantine and other health laws shall be 
observed by officers of the revenue and military services of the United 
States. It would seem that naval officers are not under such obligation, 
and it is difficult to conceive of any good reason for this exception. 

The next four sections relate to details of custom-house work in con¬ 
nection with State quarantine establishments, the most important one 
being the following :— 

“There shall be purchased or erected under the orders of the President, suitable 
warehouses, with wharves and inclosures, where merchandise may be unladen 
and deposited from any vessel which shall be subject to a quarantine, or other 
restraint, pursuant to the health laws of any State, at such convenient places 
therein as the safety of the public revenue and the observance of such health 
laws may require.” (Sec. 4794.) 

The remaining sections relate to the removal of revenue officers from 
ports, and of public offices from the capitol, the adjournment of courts, 
and the removal of prisoners, in case of the prevalence of a contagious or 
epidemic disease. 

Evidently Congress had given very little attention to the public health 
prior to 1875. It should be noted, however, that in the winter of 1873-4, 
a strong effort was made in Congress to pass a quarantine act at the 
instance of Mr. Bromberg, representative from Alabama, and the dis¬ 
cussion of the subject which then occurred, no doubt had much value as 
an educational measure. Within the last year a marked change has oc¬ 
curred in the situation, and the purpose of this article is to give an account 
of this change, and to furnish data for an intelligent opinion upon a question 
which has been indirectly submitted by Congress to the medical profession 
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and sanitarians of the United States for decision, viz., What is the best 
plan for a national public health organization including a national system 
of quarantine? 

Just at the close of the yellow fever epidemic of 1878, came the meeting 
of the American Public Health Association, at Richmond, Nov. 19-22. 
To this meeting came all the leading and professional sanitarians of the 
country, and also many physicians and laymen who had been in the midst 
of the epidemic and could present the most vivid pictures of the desola¬ 
tion and sutfering which it had caused. 

It was supposed that the report of the Yellow Fever Commission would 
be presented at this meeting, and that the Association, after due delibera¬ 
tion, would give an opinion as to what should be done, but it was found 
that the report was not ready, and, indeed, it was unreasonable to suppose 
that it could have been prepared in the time allowed. 

The Association therefore had before it little or no evidence as to the 
nature of the cause of yellow fever, and it adopted certain propositions, 
not as deliberate and final conclusions, but as merely indicating the pre¬ 
vailing opinion of those present. 

These propositions were as follows :— 

1. Yellow fever is a specific disease, and its appearance in the United 
States in 1878 was due to the importation of the specific cause. 

2. Quarantine established with such rigor and precision as to produce 
absolute non-intercourse, will prevent the importation of the specific cause 
of yellow fever. 

3. It is the duty of the General Government to aid in the establishment 
of a practical and proper quarantine by all means in its power. 

4. It is the duty of the General Government to appoint a commission 
of experts to make a thorough investigation into the causes of yellow 
fever, and the best methods of preventing its introduction into this country, 
and to make such an appropriation as will permit of securing the services 
of the best men and of the best means for carrying out such investigation. 

5. It is the duty of the General Government to invite foreign nations 
to co-operate with it in the establishment of uniform and effective inter¬ 
national quarantine regulations. 

6. Whatever may be the practical value of quarantine, there is no 
doubt of the importance and value of internal sanitary measures in the 
prevention or modification of epidemic yellow fever, and this Association 
strongly urges upon State and municipal authorities the great amount 
of responsibility which rests upon them on this account at times when no 
disease is prevalent or threatening. 

Although these resolutions met with some objection and criticism from 
both the medical and secular press, they represent very fairly the prevail¬ 
ing public opinion of the time, and the influence of this opinion was at 
once apparent on the meeting of Congress in the following December. 
Special Committees on Epidemic Diseases were at once formed in both 
House and Senate, and the fact that such committees were found neces¬ 
sary is sufficient evidence of the slight degree of attention which had pre¬ 
viously been given to the subject of public health by Congress, there being 
no standing committee to which such questions as were now of prime 
interest could with propriety be referred. Upon the recommendation of 
these committees a commission composed of members and senators assisted 
by twelve experts was formed, and proceeded to visit Memphis, New 
Orleans, and other points at which the disease bad prevailed, and collect 
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the opinions of physicians in those cities as to the nature and cause of 
yellow fever, and as to what should be done by Congress in the premises. 

Several bills were also introduced without waiting for the report of the 
commission, of which bills, the one presented in the Senate by Mr. Lamar, 
of Mississippi, on Dec. 10, 1878, attracted most attention and roused a 
strong opposition. 

This bill created a Department of Public Health with a Director- 
General at its head, who was to perform also the duties of the Supervising 
Surgeon-General of the Marine Hospital Service, or, in other words, it 
converted the Marine Hospital Service into a department of public health 
for the United States. 1 * 3 

The duties of the Director-General of Health were defined to be as fol¬ 
lows, viz., to make and enforce all quarantine and other regulations for the 
prevention of cholera or yellow fever and other epidemic diseases in the 
United States, and whenever cholera or yellow fever might appear in any 
locality, and information thereof should be brought to the knowledge of 
said officer, he was to prepare and carry into effect such rules and regu¬ 
lations as in his judgment would, with the least inconvenience to commerce 
and travel, prevent the spread of the disease. 

He was to select suitable localities for establishing quarantine stations, 
erect buildings and enforce such transhipment of passengers, baggage, and 
cargoes, as he might deem necessary. The Director-General was also to do 
divers and sundry other things, but the autocratic power sought to be con¬ 
ferred on the Supervising Surgeon of the Marine Hospital Service, by the 
clauses just referred to, was very distasteful to the leading sanitarians of 
the country, and especially to those connected with State and Municipal 
Boards of Health. The views of these gentlemen were expressed in the 
action taken by the executive and advisory committees of the American 
Public Health Association, and published in January, 1879J This memo¬ 
randum set forth :— 

“That in view of the great diversity of opinion among those who attempt to 
judge as to methods of quarantine, and especially as to the relations which should 
exist between national and local systems of quarantine; of the fact that we have 
not as yet sufficient information to enable us to formulate any system of national 
quarantine which might not do more harm than good ; and of our belief that there is 
a possibility of recurrence of yellow fever in the United States during the coming 
summer from causes which may have survived from last summer, and which, there¬ 
fore, cannot be prevented by any system of national quarantine alone ; we believe 
that any legislation, until further investigation has been made with regard to a 
national quarantine, either to provide a new law or to amend or enforce the pre¬ 
sent one, will be inexpedient and unwise.’’ 

The memorandum then goes on to advise the organization of a provi¬ 
sional National Health Commission, which should be in no manner depen¬ 
dent upon or be connected with any existing bureau or department of the 
government. Omitting, for the present, further summary of this memo¬ 
randum, which is a very important document in the history of public 

1 The Marine Hospital Service has no connection with the Navy Department as the 

name might seem to imply; it is a branch of the Treasury Department established to 
care for sick seamen of American vessels engaged in commerce, including steamboat 
hands in the interior waters. The funds for doing this are derived from a tax on each 
seaman of fifty cents per month, which is levied by the United States Collectors of Cus¬ 
toms, and it is for this reason that the business is under the control of the Treasury 
Department. 

3 Memorandum of the American Public Health Association on legislation affecting 
the public health. 4 pp. 8vo. 
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health legislation in this country, we merely note that strong objection was 
made by some physicians in the South to the statement as to the possi¬ 
bility of recurrence of the disease from causes already in the country, but 
the result has fully proved the wisdom of the warning. 

In the meantime the Board of Experts appointed by Congress had 
visited the South and taken testimony, and at the end of January, 1879, 
presented its conclusions to Congress. These conclusions, so far as they 
related to legislation, may be summed up as recommending the following 
provisions:— 

1st. The formation of a chief health authority at "Washington. 

2d. Stationing medical officers at foreign ports to report as to condi¬ 
tion of vessels bound for the United States. 

3d. Establishment of quarantine. 

4th. Local sanitation, isolation, etc. 

Having received this report, the Senate Committee on Epidemics, on 
February 7, 1879, submitted through its chairman, Senator Harris, of 
Tennessee, a bill to prevent the introduction of contagious or infectious 
diseases into the United States, and to establish a Bureau of Public Health. 
This bill was narrower in its scope than the Lamar bill, since it created a 
Board of Health which had no duties other than those relating to quaran¬ 
tine, and it retained the feature of making the Marine Hospital Service 
the Bureau of Public Health. 

The opposition to this was nearly as strong as to the Lamar bill, and, 
indeed, stronger on the part of sanitarians, since it reduced the question 
of the public health to a mere matter of quarantine, and entirely ignored 
questions of municipal cleanliness. 

The bill passed the Senate, however, but failed to pass the House. 
In lieu of it, in the last hours of the session, a bill, introduced by Mr. 
McGowan, of Michigan, passed the House and Senate, and was approved 
March 3d, 1879, under the title of “ An Act to prevent the introduction 
of infectious and contagious diseases into the United States, and to estab¬ 
lish a National Board of Health.” This we shall in future speak of as the 
Constituting Act. 

This Act may be considered as the true beginning of National Public 
Health Legislation in the United States, and as being the foundation upon 
which we are to build; and the preceding account of some of the circum¬ 
stances and influences which led to its passage has been given to enable 
the reader to rightly appreciate certain crudities and imperfections in the 
Act, and also that he may understand the strong differences of opinion as 
to its merits. 

It was hastily drawn, and passed in the last hours of the session, with¬ 
out discussion, as being the best that could be done at that time; and 
under such circumstances it is surprising that its provisions should be so 
generally satisfactory as they have proved to be. 

It creates a National Board of Health to consist of seven members to be 
appointed by the President, and of one medical officer of the Army, one 
medical officer of the Navy, one medical officer of the Marine-Hospital Ser¬ 
vice, and one officer of the Department of Justice, to be detailed by the 
chiefs of their respective departments. 

The Board is to frame its own rules and regulations, and select its own 
officers, and its duties are defined to be:— 

“ To obtain information upon all matters affecting the public health, to advise 
the several departments of the Government, the executives of the several States, 
and the commissioners of the District of Columbia, on all questions submitted by 
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them, or whenever in the opinion of the Board such advice may tend to the pre¬ 
servation and improvement of the public health.” 

It is also directed to consult with the Academy of Sciences and with 
the principal sanitary organizations and the sanitarians of the States and 
the United States, and after such consultation to report a plan for a Na¬ 
tional Public Health Organization. 

Owing to delay in the appointments, the Board was not organized until 
April 2d, 1879. In the mean time an extra session of Congress had been 
convened on the 18tli of March, and a bill for a National Quarantine had 
been introduced, which in many respects was identical with the one intro¬ 
duced by Senator Harris during the previous session as above referred to. 

As soon as the National Board of Health was fairly organized this bill 
was referred to it for comment, and was returned by it with suggestions as 
to additions and alterations which were only in part accepted by Congress. 
This was to be expected, since the views of physicians and sanitarians are 
by no means taken from the same standpoint as those of lawyers and 
legislators. 

The feeling of the Board, as shown in its communication to the Com¬ 
mittee, was averse to assuming any special authority over quarantine mat¬ 
ters, if for no other reason than that it had not yet obtained the necessary 
information to enable it to act promptly and decidedly. 

On the other hand, the representatives of constituencies in the Southwest, 
which had suffered from the epidemic of the previous year, were very 
strongly impressed with the inefficiency of State and local quarantine 
measures, and with the desirability of having some central power which 
should make quarantine uniform and efficient. 

The ground taken by those specially in charge of the bill was that Con¬ 
gress could legislate on public health only through its power to regulate 
commerce, and therefore that its legislation must be confined to quarantine. 
The result was the passage of the Act approved June 2d, 1879, which we 
may entitle the Quarantine Act. 

It was by no means easy at first to understand what duties and powers 
were actually conferred on the National Board of Health by this Act. 
Probably the great majority of the people, and indeed of Congress, sup¬ 
posed that it gave the National Board very great powers of interference 
with State and local organizations so far as quarantine is concerned; that 
the Board could stop boats or trains, depopulate towns, arrest persons 
defying its authority, etc. etc. Many persons also supposed that it em¬ 
powered the Board to make rules and regulations by which State and 
municipal boards should be governed. 

The truth is that the only power given to the Board, so far as inter¬ 
ference with State and local boards is concerned, is given by the following 
paragraph of the law, viz:— 

“ Sec. 3. That the National Board of Health shall co-operate with and, so 
far as it lawfully may, aid State and municipal boards of health in the execution 
and enforcement of the rules and regulations of such boards to prevent the intro¬ 
duction of contagious or infectious diseases into the United States from foreign 
countries, and into one State from another; and at such ports and places within 
the United States as have no quarantine regulations under State authority where 
such regulations are, in the opinion of the National Board of Health, necessary 
to prevent the introduction of contagious or infectious diseases into the United 
States from foreign countries, or into one State from another; and at such ports 
and places within the United States where quarantine regulations exist under the 
authority of the State, which, in the opinion of the National Board of Health, are 
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not sufficient to prevent the introduction of such diseases into the United States, 
or into one State from another, the National Board of Health shall report the 
facts to the President of the United States, who shall, if, in his judgment, it is 
necessary and proper, order said Board of Health to make such additional rules 
and regulations as are necessary to prevent the introduction of such diseases into 
the United States from foreign countries, or into one State from another, which, 
when so made and approved by the President, shall be promulgated by the Na¬ 
tional Board of Health and enforced by the sanitary authorities of the States, 
where the State authorities will undertake to execute and enforce them ; but if 
the State authorities shall fail or refuse to enforce said rules and regulations the 
President may detail an officer or appoint a proper person for that purpose. 

“The Board of Health shall make such rules and regulations as are authorized 
by the laws of the United States and necessary to be observed by vessels at the 
port of departure and on the voyage where such vessels sail from any foreign port 
or place at which contagious or infectious disease exists, to any port or place in the 
United States, to secure the best sanitary condition of such vessel, her cargo, 
passengers, and crew, and when said rules and regulations have been approved 
by the President they shall be published and communicated to, and enforced by, 
the consular officers of the United States; Provided , That none of the penalties 
herein imposed shall attach to any vessel or any owner or officer thereof, till the 
act and the rules and regulations made in pursuance thereof shall have been offi¬ 
cially promulgated for at least ten days in the port from which said vessel sailed.” 

The only rules and regulations which the Board could make, therefore, 
were those to be observed by vessels at foreign ports of departure where 
contagious or infectious disease exists, or on the voyage from such ports. 

Under these circumstances the Board called into its counsels the quaran¬ 
tine officers of some of the principal seaports of the country, and in accord¬ 
ance with their suggestions, and more especially those of Dr. S. O. Vander- 
poel, the quarantine officer of the port of New York, prepared a set of rules 
and regulations for securing the best sanitary condition of vessels, including 
their cargoes, passengers, and crews, coming to the United States from any 
foreign port where any contagious or infectious disease might exist. 

These regulations were approved by the President on the 26th of June, 
1879. Under these rules the following diseases are recognized as conta¬ 
gious or infectious: Asiatic cholera, yellow fever, plague, smallpox, and 
typhus fever; and an infected port or place, in the sense of the rules, is a 
port or place at which either Asiatic cholera, yellow fever, or plague exists, 
or at which either smallpox or typhus fever exists as an epidemic. 

These rules and regulations in the main accord with those reported by 
the Special Committee on Quarantine to the Fourth National Sanitary 
and Quarantine Convention, which met in Boston in 1860, which in their 
turn were copied from the regulations for quarantine adopted in the con¬ 
vention between France, Sardinia, and certain of the Mediterranean 
powers, and issued in 1853. 

Besides these rules and regulations, properly so called, the Board issued 
a circular to State and municipal health authorities, containing recom¬ 
mendations for “ Rules and Regulations to be adopted and observed at all 
ports in the United States, which are or may be designated as quarantine 
stations,” and also to secure the best sanitary condition of steamboats and 
other vessels going from any port of the United States where yellow fever 
exists to any other port or ports in the United States, and to secure the 
best sanitary condition of railroads, including their station-houses, etc., 
connecting with any port where yellow fever exists; also regulations to 
be observed and enforced by the health authorities of a place free from 
infection but having communication with a place dangerously infected with 
yellow fever, and those to be adopted in the infected town or place itself. 
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The rules and regulations recommended in this circular are often spoken 
of as the Rules and Regulations of the National Board of Health, but 
they are not really rules and regulations, in the legal sense of the word, 
until they have been adopted by some body which has the power to enforce 
them, such as a State or city, in which case they become the rules and 
regulations of the enforcing body. 

These recommendations had just been agreed upon, and tbe printing of 
them had not been fairly completed, when an outbreak of yellow fever in 
Memphis was announced on the 9th of July, which was soon followed by 
a similar announcement from New Orleans. 

Under this stimulus the State and local boards of the southwest, as a 
rule, accepted the recommendations of the National Board with great 
promptness, and set to work to limit, if possible, the spread of the disease. 
The time between the passage of the law and the outbreak in Memphis was 
much too short to permit of any satisfactory organization. The condition 
of Memphis itself was very peculiar; it had given up its charter as a city, 
and was changed into a county taxing district, which was in the hands of 
two receivers, the one State and the other national. A special commis¬ 
sioner was appointed by the State for the government of the taxing dis¬ 
trict, and a tax law was passed permitting the collection of funds for cer¬ 
tain specific purposes only, and in very limited amounts. 

This act did not take effect until so late in the season that the local 
authorities were unable to obtain means with which to put the city in a 
good sanitary condition, or to accumulate materials for use in case of the 
outbreak of an epidemic. 

Through the exertions of a voluntary association of citizens of Memphis 
the streets and alleys had been made reasonably clean, that is, so far as 
this could be done without removing the great quantity of rotten wooden 
pavement which exists in that city; but nothing was done to change the 
privy system, which is one of pits, emptied at irregular intervals and 
without method, the pits varying in depth from six to twenty-five 
feet. The result was that the outbreak of the disease found Memphis 
totally unprepared to meet it; the more so as it had been hoped that the 
preceding unusually severe winter had destroyed all germs of the disease 
existing in the city, and that its only danger would be from a fresh impor¬ 
tation. Some confusion and delay occurred from the failure of the State 
and local boards to appreciate the fact that the main part of the work to 
be done depended on themselves, and not on the National Board ; and 
some delay also occurred on the part of the Treasury Department, as to 
the proper mode of construction of the law, and as to its duty in approv¬ 
ing the estimates and requisitions forwarded by the Board ; but the con¬ 
clusion of one of its prominent officials, that although all this must be 
considered as sentimental legislation and a waste of money it would, 
nevertheless, be as well not to oppose it, finally prevailed. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to record the operations of the Board, 
or the progress of yellow fever during the summer of 1879. All this will 
be found duly set forth in the Bulletin, a weekly publication of the Board, 
authorized by law, the first number of which was issued June 28, 1879. 

The questions to be answered during the autumn and coming winter 
by physicians and sanitarians, by the National Board, by the Academy of 
Sciences, and by Congress are:— 

1st. Is the present constitution of, and legislation affecting, the National 
Board of Health satisfactory ? 
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2d. If it be not satisfactory, what changes should be made? since, witli 
the readers of this Journal, we may assume without argument the desira¬ 
bility of a National Public Health organization of some sort. 

The principal difficulties which have been met with by the Board in the 
outset of its career, giving rise to some rather bitter criticisms on the part 
of the public press, appear to have been due to several causes. The first 
is the difficulty in moving promptly and decidedly which a board almost 
always evinces as compared with an individual. A board is rarely unani¬ 
mous at first; it discusses, and doubts, and hesitates, and thus sometimes 
loses the golden opportunity. 

The second difficulty is, that the great body of the public has taken com¬ 
paratively little interest in the National Board or in public hygiene, and 
is in almost total ignorance of the whole subject. 

The general impression in many quarters was, at first, that the Board 
was created to prevent the occurrence of yellow fever in the United States; 
that it had been given ample powers and means to do this, and if yellow 
fever broke out—as it did—it proved the inability and inefficiency of the 
Board. The feeling of many persons was expressed in the query of a 
prominent official who demanded loudly, “ Why don’t the Board proceed 
at once to Memphis, and take the fell destroyer by the throat?” 

While skilled sanitarians will smile at the ignorance betrayed by this 
question, it must be remembered that such a man represents a very large 
constituency, and until he, and those like him, are better informed about 
the possibilities of public hygiene, and the methods which should be used 
to prevent disease, no National Public Health organization can be said to 
rest on a secure and permanent foundation. Many physicians, even, can¬ 
not see why the Board did not do something striking, and calculated to 
meet the popular demand. Why, for instance, it did not cause each case 
of yellow fever to be isolated thoroughly, all infected clothing, bedding, 
and buildings to be destroyed, or satisfactorily disinfected, and all persons 
liable to the disease in an infected town compelled to move into a camp 
of observation, etc. It may be worth while to comment a little on these 
points. 

In the first place, the earlier cases of disease will not usually be made 
known to the Board. In many cases they will not even be recognized by 
the physicians who see them, for it is extremely difficult sometimes to dis¬ 
tinguish a case of yellow fever, but, even when they are recognized, the 
local influences are all against their being reported. He is a bold physician 
who, in New Orleans, would report publicly a case of yellow fever in June 
or during the first half of July, and he may be sure that his diagnosis will 
be promptly contested. 

In the second place, the National Board of Health had no power to 
isolate or disinfect, or to remove people from their homes; even States 
and cities have this power to but a limited degree, and must pay for all 
damages caused by its exercise. But the National Board has no such 
power, and had it tried to assume it it would almost at once have found 
itself in conflict with State and municipal laws, and have aroused the 
hostility of State and municipal health authorities, the very organizations 
with which it was of the utmost importance it should be on friendly terms 
in order to satisfactorily render the aid and co-operation prescribed by 
the law. 

The only powers possessed by the National Board lay, first, in the 
character and reputation of its members, and the probability that their 
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advice would be received with respect by local organizations ; and, second, 
in the fact that $500,000 had been given to it by Congress to enable 
it to aid and co-operate with such authorities, and that the desire of 
States and cities to obtain a portion of this money would induce them to 
consult the wishes of the Board independent of any weight which they 
might give to its advice as coming from a body of scientific men. 

One of the first questions to be settled is as to whether it is desirable 
that the National Public Health Organization should possess any more 
power, in the legal sense of the term, than it lias now. 

Setting aside all questions connected with the constitutionality of giving 
it authority to interfere with State or municipal authorities, or with travel 
and traffic, and supposing it were perfectly legitimate to give it power to 
close a port or to isolate a house, would it be expedient to do so ? Is it 
not best for the cause of preventive medicine that our National Public 
Health Organization shall for the present he mainly concerned with col¬ 
lecting information, giving advice, and stimulating the work of State and 
local boards of health by precept, by example, and by a certain amount 
of pecuniary aid ? 

If the answer to this be in the affirmative then the present organization 
of a board is much to be preferred to having a single minister or director- 
general of health. 

If greater executive powers are to be given to the Board, they should 
be conferred on an officer selected by the Board. 

With regard to the constitution of the Board, and especially as to the 
number of persons to compose it, it should be remembered on the one 
hand that the larger the Board the more expensive it is, but, on the other 
hand, that it is also desirable that each State should be represented in it. 

To the members of the medical profession of the United States the 
question as to whether the present National Public Health Organization 
of the country shall be preserved and improved, or be abandoned and 
broken up by Congress, is not one of mere theoretic interest in which they 
need take little concern. 

It is their duty to make themselves, at all events, sufficiently familiar 
with the subject to be able to give an intelligent opinion to their repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress as to what legislation is really desirable upon this 
subject at the present time, and to estimate at their true value the efforts 
which have been and will be made to induce Congress to abolish the 
National Board of Health on the plea of economy, and to transfer its 
duties to some department or person who will undertake to perform them 
more cheaply. 

There will not be the slightest difficulty in finding the person or depart¬ 
ment willing to undertake this, or, for that matter, any other branch of 
Government work, even that of Congress itself, at much less than the pre¬ 
sent cost, but will the work be as well done ? J. S. B. 



